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To the Boards of Examiners: 


The American Bar Association will hold its annual meeting 
this year at Atlantic City during the week of October 27. There 
are several good hotels in Atlantic City, and the American Bar 
Association is handling hotel reservations as usual. The prin- 
cipal meetings of the Association will be held in Convention 
Hall. 

The meeting of The National Conference of Bar Examiners 
will also be held in Convention Hall, on Tuesday, October 29, 
beginning at 9 A.M. A very interesting and instructive program 
for bar examiners is being arranged, and it is expected that 
each state board of examiners will send one or more represen- 
tatives to attend the meeting. This meeting will be a very 
important one and will greatly interest and benefit the members 
of your board who attend. 

We are very anxious to know as far in advance as possible 
who will be in attendance. Therefore, as soon as you learn 
who will probably attend and represent your board, we shall 
be obliged for this information, and please advise us accord- 
ingly. 

Hoping to have a favorable response from you at an early 
date, we are 

Sincerely yours, 


Tue NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF BAR EXAMINERS 
By Wilbur F. Denious, Chairman 














Three Resolutions 


The Executive Committee of The National Conference of Bar Examiners 
has adopted the following resolutions and requests that all courts of last 
resort, boards of law examiners, and committees on legal education and 
admission to the bar consider them carefully. 


I 

Whereas, many organizations and individuals are urging legislation and 
changes in rules for admission to practice law to permit Veterans of World 
War II to enter upon the practice of the law in the various jurisdictions of 
the United States without meeting recognized admission standards, and, 

Whereas, it is in the interest of the Veterans, of the bar, and of the public 
that Veterans returning from the service should not be handicapped by 
inadequate preparation for the practice of law, and, 

Whereas, in the opinion of the Executive Committee of The National 
Conference of Bar Examiners, it is contrary to the best interests of the public, 
of the legal profession and of the Veterans to permit Veterans to enter upon 
such practice without proper legal training by substituting mere lapse of 
time or military training, or any other non-legal experience or training for a 
sound fundamental legal education, therefore be it, 

Resolved, that the Executive Committee of The National Conference of 
Bar Examiners is opposed to the adoption of any rule which authorizes the 
admission to practice law of any individual who has not taken and passed the 
bar examination normally required, with a grade at least equal to the standard 
passing mark in the jurisdiction concerned, and be it further, 

Resolved, that the Executive Committee of The National Conference of 
Bar Examiners strongly urges that no action be taken which shortens the 
period or standard of training for such Veterans for admission to practice 
law below that now provided for by the American Bar Association. 


II 

Whereas, the Federal Government as a part of its G.I. educational 
program for Veterans of World War II has made available $500.00 per year 
to each eligible veteran for a period prescribed by statute for tuition, books 
and other authorized expenditures for the purpose of securing additional 
educational training in a school accredited by the Veterans Administration, and 

Whereas, there are many existing law schools and others in contemplation 
which will not maintain a standard of law school training sufficient to justify 
the use of Federal Government funds to pay Veterans’ tuition and other 
expenses to these schools, therefore be it 
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Resolved, that the Executive Committee of The National Conference 
of Bar Examiners requests the Veterans Administration to refuse to accredit 
any law school or other institution offering courses in law toward a law degree, 
which has not established its qualifications and obtained approval by the 
American Bar Association or by the state agency authorized to accredit law 
schools in the state in which the law school is located or law courses are 
being offered. 

III 

RESOLVED, That it is the sentiment of the Executive Committee of The 
National Conference of Bar Examiners that, where the provisions governing 
the admission to the bar of any state of attorneys previously admitted to 
practice in another state require that a specified number of years of practice 
in the state of original admission immediately preceding the application be 
established by the applicant, the requirement that such completion of the 
period of practice be immediately prior to the date of the application be waived 
where such practice in the state of original admission has been terminated by 
the entry of the attorney into the armed service of the United States. 

When, however, a specified period of actual practice in the original state 
of admission is required, it is the sentiment of the Executive Committee of 
The National Conference of Bar Examiners that the period thus specified 
should not be reduced solely by reason of such service in the armed forces of 
the United States. 


Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar 


By ALBEert J. HARNo* 


This is an account of a stewardship that has extended, I fear, well beyond 
the dictates of propriety. For over three years— eventful years—I have 
been Chairman of this Section. I am deeply appreciative of the confidence 
you have reposed in me in entrusting its affairs to me during this period. The 
balance sheet of the account is favorable, but I would be disingenuous if I 
did not tell you that it has some entries in the red; if I did not tell you that 
some harm has come to legal education and admissions to the bar during 
these years. 

On the problem of bar admissions there were relaxations at the beginning 
of the war. These involved the admission to the bar of men entering the 
Armed Forces who had not completed their full period of law study. These 
relaxations were not numerous. In a number of instances movements of this 


* Delivered by Retiring Chairman before Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, American 
Bar Association, at Cincinnati December 18, 1945. 
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sort were defeated through the alert action of members of the bar, aided by 
the officers and Council members of this Section. 

More recently, at least seven states have relaxed their standards of 
admission for men returning from the Service. These actions have centered 
principally on the waiver of bar examinations for veterans who are graduates 
of approved law schools. Here we must reckon with the fact that further 
relaxations may occur and it is needful that all of us be on the alert, lest 
these movements degenerate into an extensive letting down of the bars of 
admission. Fortunately the harm done so far has not been serious. The 
question turns on our obligation to the war veterans. The debt we owe 
these men is boundless. Deeply grateful to them, we want to do everything 
in our power for them. Even so, we shall never be able to repay them for 
the service they have rendered. We can, however, do many things for them. 
Should one of the means of compensation be that of making concessions to 
them toward their admission to the bar? If this question implies assistance 
by way of scholarships and grants of money to aid them in securing an 
education, the answer should be an emphatic “Yes.” If it involves the 
evaluation of the training they have had in the Armed Forces and translating 
that training, whenever it is equivalent to college work, into college credit, 
the answer again should be “Yes.” Indeed, that procedure has already been 
approved by various agencies, including the Council of this Section, which 
has announced a set of criteria under which that credit can be evaluated. 
But if the question involves granting short cuts for admission to the bar, 
the answer should be “No.” 

The issue at stake is clearly stated in some resolutions which this 
Section approved last year and which were presented by your Chairman to 
the House of Delegates at its meeting in September 1944. The resolutions 


read: 

“The American Bar Association has learned of relaxations in some 
states of the established standards of admission to the bar for men in the 
Armed Forces, and it anticipates movements aimed at further relaxations 
for returning veterans. 

“The American Bar Association is deeply conscious of the fact that 
the members of the legal profession, along with all members of the American 
public, owe a great debt of gratitude to the men and women in the Armed 
Forces. It is aware that some of these individuals intend to prepare them- 
selves for the practice of law. As to those who expect to become lawyers, 
it recognizes its responsibility and the responsibility of all members of the 
legal profession to do everything within their power to assist them in secur- 
ing a legal education. 

“The American Bar Association is firmly of the opinion, however, that 
it is a disservice to returning veterans to provide them with shortcuts for 
admission to the bar, since such shortcuts would tend to make possible 
and encourage admission to the bar without proper preparation. It is con- 
vinced also that this is a subject in which the public is concerned and that 
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the lowering of the standards of admission to the bar is against the public 
interest, which requires that only qualified persons be admitted to the bar. 


“Be It Therefore Resolved, That the American Bar Association is 
opposed to movements that would relax or tend to relax standards for admis- 
sion to the bar and that it reaffirms its endorsement of the established 
standards of the Association which specify, among other things, that all 
applicants should have had at least two years of college work, or its 
equivalent, as a condition to admission to law study; that they have been 
graduated from an approved law school offering a three-year coursé of 
full-time study or a four-year course of part-time study; and that they 
pass a bar examination; and 


“Resolved Further, That the American Bar Association urges the local 
and state bar associations, and all agencies which have power to determine 
admission requirements for the bar, in those states that have not yet met 
the minimum requirements of this Association, that they establish these re- 
quirements in their respective states; and that these several agencies in all 
of the states resist every movement aimed to relax the standards of admis- 
sion to the bar.” 

On vote these resolutions were approved unanimously by the House. 

An immense amount of work in aid of men in the Service was performed 
by your officers and the Acting Adviser. All letters of inquiry bearing on 
legal education and admissions to the bar directed to the Section or the 
American Bar Association were answered promptly by the Adviser to the 
Section or your Chairman, and thousands of personal letters were written. 
It became apparent early in the war that some vehicle of information relating 
to prelegal education, college credits, and refresher courses was needed. We 
thereupon drafted and printed a pamphlet which bears the title, “Legal 
Education — A Statement for Individuals in the Armed Forces.” Many of you 
have seen that pamphlet. It was greeted not only with approval but with high 
praise by responsible members of the Armed Forces and thousands of copies 
were distributed to the men in the Service by the Armed Forces Institute, 
the Veterans’ Administration, personnel officers in the field and in hospitals, 
and by various law schools. The Section sent out other printed materials, 
but that pamphlet was one of the most appreciated bits of service rendered 
during the war by the American Bar Association. 

Your Council has given much thought and work to stimulating and 
shaping refresher programs for lawyer-veterans. That has been one of the 
most important recent undertakings of this Section and its committees. 
Another speaker on our program, Colonel Simpson, will discuss refresher 
courses. 

A major concern of the Council and the officers of the Section during 
the war was the plight of the law schools. No agency of education suffered 
more severely than they. The combined enrollment in schools approved by 
the American Bar Association in 1938 was over 28,000. In the fall of 1943 it 
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had fallen to 4,803. That was the lowest figure of which we have a record. 
Actually the bottom probably was reached in the spring of 1944. Nine 
approved schools closed for the duration. In others the enrollment was not 
much more than a corporal’s guard. Legal education was in a situation that 
might easily have resulted in demoralization. That it did not is a fine tribute 
to the teaching staffs of our schools. There were minor deflections in some but 
on a broad front the schools tenaciously adhered to established standards. 
Happily the stress is over, and it becomes our responsibility now to direct 
our thoughts to the future. It would seem appropriate therefore that we 
spend a few moments in considering the issues that lie before us and in 
defining some immediate objectives. 

We who are devoting ourselves to legal education are apt to think of 
it as a field self-contained and apart from all other education. It is right that 
we focus our attention on it, for this is our specialty, and it is our responsibility 
to give content, shape, and purpose to that phase of education. It is a mistake, 
however, in an appraisal of the aims and objectives of legal education not 
to take stock of the influences and contributions of other phases in the 
total complex of a lawyer’s education, and not to appraise the relations they 
bear to his legal education. Consider, for example, the prelegal phase. The 
prospective lawyer devotes a much longer period to it, if account is taken 
of his secondary-school as well as his college work, than to his law-school 
course. It would seem therefore that the prelegal part of a lawyer’s education 
should be a matter of more than passing interest. It would seem that we must 
evaluate it — evaluate the limitations and restrictions it imposes on law-school 
programs and plans for programs — for prelegal education is the framework 
upon which the edifice of legal education is built. 

There is today considerable confusion in the broad field of general 
education. Much of this stems from the fact that both the secondary schools 
and the colleges have been struggling against the sheer weight of student 
enrollments, and from the multiplicity of demands put on the schools to 
provide variety in education. The law schools have been slow in seeing the 
implications of that confusion in relation to their own problems. I venture 
to say that this is a matter of high import to legal education which should 
be given serious attention. 

Following on the heels of the Revolution and the emergence of the 
American scheme of government, leaders of American thought began pro- 
claiming the need for and the advantages of education. It was advanced as a 
cure-all. Everyone had to be educated. Jefferson, to be sure, advocated a 
selective system, but this was lost from sight as the youth of America crowded 
into the schools in the greatest upsurge in education in the history of the 
world. The colleges at first were slow to react to this movement. They had 
had definiteness and unity in their classical programs to which they clung 
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with tenacity. They could not, however, long withstand the resurgent popular 
demands as agrarian and industrial interests forced the organization of publicly 
supported schools to train young people in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
Science too, pure and applied, pressed its claims and was given a place 
among the educational offerings. These were the beginnings of a scheme of 
mass education and of diversification in education which later was to be 
given added momentum through the introduction of the elective system at 
Harvard, and which in our own time was to reach a climax in what is very 
nearly unlimited diversification. The idea of mass education arose from a 
concept of education which in its fulfillment is both the glory and the despair 
of the American system, the concept that every person is entitled to an 
education; the scheme of diversification resulted from an effort on the part of 
the schools to meet the emergent demands of a great assemblage of individuals 
whose desires for an education ranged over a vast field according to their 
varying tastes and abilities. 

These broad premises have specific implications for legal education, but 
in drawing inferences for legal education we must be careful not to overstate 
the situation. There is value in this educational miscellany and some who 
have been subjected to it make excellent law students and later become first- 
rate lawyers. Nevertheless, it should be among the immediate objectives of 
legal education to inquire whether a substantial part of that schooling, in so 
far as it is aimed to prepare individuals for the legal profession, has been 
wasted, and we should inquire further whether the broad concept that all are 
entitled to an education applies to legal education. 

We have assumed that it is not the responsibility of the law schools to 
supervise prelegal education, and they have exercised little or no control 
over it. But is this a valid assumption? If we accept the premise that prelegal 
education does not adequately prepare students for law study, and that the 
period devoted to such preparation is wasteful of their time, it would seem 
that it does become a matter of concern for the law schools. Prelegal 
education should provide students with disciplined minds or eliminate from 
law study those whose minds cannot be disciplined; should train them in 
the use of English and increase their powers of expression; should furnish 
them with a background in the humanities, in constitutional history and in the 
social sciences, and through this background endow them with a sense of 
ethical and social values; and should give them an understanding, such as 
every educated person should have, of man in relation to his physical en- 
vironment. It is doubtful, or at most fortuitous, if any of these ends find 
substantial fulfillment through the student’s being subjected to the educational 
miscellany of college courses. 

The second question I am proposing for consideration is one that is 
closely related to that just discussed. It is: Does the broad concept that all 
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are entitled to an education apply to legal education? In my opinion it does 
not. The law schools have skirted this question, and in practice have in a 
measure answered it with a negation, but they have never come to direct 
and unambiguous grips with it. It is time that they did. The standards of 
the American Bar Association deal for the most part with quantity require- 
ments, some of which are very superficial. They leave the highly important 
questions of the quality of students admitted to law study almost untouched. 
That approach to better law-school work and a better bar awaits our action. 
The quality of teaching and the quality of recruits admitted to law study must 
be stepped up. This calls for a broad offensive on the part of both law 
schools and the American Bar Association. Improvements in the average 
quality of recruits admitted to the bar goes to the heart of the problem of 
building a better bar. Incidentally, it would tend also to solve the problem 
of overcrowding of the bar. 

A recent action by the American Bar Association may have substantial 
bearing on the questions under discussion. Last year the Council of this 
Section submitted a resolution to the House of Delegates calling for a broad 
survey after the war of legal education in America. The House adopted that 
resolution unanimously. It is most gratifying to have this expression of 
interest in legal education and a willingness to do something about it on the 
part of the organized bar. A survey such as this should be very broad. It 
should take stock of the present status of the profession and the position the 
lawyer should occupy in a democratic society. It should point the way toward 
building a better bar. More abundant support for law schools and legal 
research, better teaching, better training of students in the skills of the pro- 
fession, greater insight on the part of teachers into the social ends and purposes 
of law, the impartation of that insight to students, more breadth and per- 
spective in law programs — all these are involved; but at the core of the 
problem of building a better bar is the matter of improving the quality of 
those admitted to the bar. 





Studying Law 


In “Studying Law” Mr. Arthur T. Vanderbilt, former President of the American Bar 
Association and now Dean of the New York University School of Law, presents a book 
“designed mainly for the G.I.’s who are going back to college and looking forward to the study 
of law.” The contents include: The Young Lawyer and His Beginnings, by Albert J. Beveridge; 
The Five Ages of the Bench and Bar of England, by John Maxcy Zane; Elements of Law, by 
Munroe Smith; An Introduction to American Law, by Roscoe Pound; A Survey of Social 
Interests, by Roscoe Pound; Determining the Ratio Decidendi of a Case, by Arthur L. Goodhart; 
Interpretation of Statutes, by Roscoe Pound; How to Use Decisions and Statutes, by Eugene 
Wambaugh; Jury Trial Rules of Evidence in the Next Century, by John H. Wigmore; Prelegal 
Education, by Arthur T. Vanderbilt; and Finding Your Place in the Legal Profession, by Charles 
B. Stephens. The book may be ordered from the Washington Square Publishing Corporation, 
New York City. 
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Admission of Out-of-State Lawyers 


By CuHar.es E. BEARDSLEY* 


Chairman of the California Committee of Bar Examiners 

The words of the Walrus and the Carpenter in “Alice in Wonderland” ... 
“Thick and fast they came at last, and more and more and more” aptly sum- 
marize the situation the California Bar faces with respect to lawyers from 
other states applying for admission to practice here. During each year re- 
cently, Attorneys’ Examinations have been given in March and September 
to enable these applicants to demonstrate their qualifications in knowledge 
of the law, and the ability to analyze and answer bar examination questions. 

The following table shows the ever increasing numbers of attorney 
applicants taking the attorneys’ examination: 


Number of Percentagz2 
Examination Applicants Successful 
a isan Sak eine duel hein a Oe Oe ie 20 60.0 
ED 5. hkki as Re kadinee se Kenteds 42 45.2 
EE eh idctid mankdans sn enaw eed wenath 69 34.8 
sc aiidnnn deeded wet a wana 81 56.8 
ED cite Masi hn wa kchemathiaweketniame 72 54.2 
ED cbchcknceeied een ne eonwe ied 80 50.0 
i ais dntwink dans Kaecddwkenadene 160 40.6 


These figures show a one hundred per cent (100%) increase in the past 
six months, and an increase of eightfold during the past three years! Not only 
has the staff of the Committee of Bar Examiners been swamped with applica- 
tions and inquiries from attorney applicants, but members of the Committee 
and other lawyers quite generally receive frequent requests for information 
regarding the procedure for admitting foreign attorneys. 

It is to meet this increasing demand for information that the Committee 
has authorized the following brief discussion of the subject. The published 
rules and statutory provisions should be consulted, of course, to determine 
the answers to specific questions in individual cases. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ELIGIBILITY 
To be certified to the Supreme Court by the Committee of Bar Examiners 
as an attorney applicant eligible for admission to practice law, a person shall, 
to paraphrase the Rules, be a citizen of the United States, at least twenty-one 
years of age, and of good moral character. The applicant shall have been 
admitted to practice before the highest court of a sister State or of any other 
common-law jurisdiction and shall have actively and substantially engaged 


* Reprinted from the California State Bar Journal for March-April 1946. 
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in the practice of law in any such jurisdiction for at least four years out of 
the six years immediately preceding the filing of his application for admission 
to practice in California. Teaching in law school, and service as a judge, are 
considered as practice. Time spent in the armed forces or the merchant 
marine in non-legal activity may be eliminated in computing the “four out 
of six years” practice. On the other hand, time spent in the armed forces or 
merchant marine in the performance of legal duties, such, for example, as 
might be performed by one assigned to the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment, may be sufficient in certain cases to be counted as active and 
substantial practice of law. 

The applicant shall have been a bona fide resident of California continu- 
ously for three months prior to the date of his examination and continuing 
to and including the date of his admission. He shall file the sworn registration 
statement or application provided by the committee, pay a registration fee of 
One Hundred Fifty Dollars ($150) and appear before the Committee of Bar 
Examiners or a sub-committee for oral examination as to his moral character 
or other qualifications. 

A portion of the registration fee is used to obtain an investigation of and 
report upon the applicant by the National Conference of Bar Examiners. 
This institution conducts such investigations for the admitting bodies of the 
bars of thirty-four states. It does an excellent job and provides the Committee 
with searching, complete, and very helpful reports on all attorney applicants. 


ATTORNEYS’ EXAMINATION 


If the applicant sustains the burden of proving himself to be of good 
morai character, to have the requisite number of years practice, and otherwise 
to meet the requirements mentioned above, he is permitted to take the 
Attorneys’ Examination. This has been a one-day examination in the past, 
but it is anticipated that, commencing in September, 1946, it will be a day and a 
half in length. All attorney applicants from other jurisdictions must take and 
pass this examination before they can be certified for admission to practice. 
California, like many other states, does not have the reciprocity type of statute 
whereby an attorney from another jurisdiction can be admitted on motion 
only, without examination. 

Some essay type questions to be answered on general principles of 
law are given. A larger number of questions to be answered on the basis of 
California law are included, with special emphasis on Community Property, 
Pleading and Practice, and the California Codes, to insure the applicant’s 
being familiar with the fields of substantive and procedural law in which 
California differs from many of the states of the Union. 

In future examinations, there are to be groups of objective tests of the 
true or false, multiple choice, and other such types of questions. The admini- 
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stering of this type of test will enable the examiners to test the applicants’ 
knowledge in far wider fields of law. It will likewise be fairer to the applicant 
than the old form of test which could only “hit the high spots” and might 
chance to hit the particular spots in which an applicant was weak, without 
giving an adequate sampling of his general knowledge of law. 


com GRADING OF EXAMINATION 

As is the case in reading the papers in the general bar examination, 
complete anonymity is preserved. The examination books of each attorney 
applicant are stamped with a code number immediately after the examination, 
and thenceforth until the grading of the papers is completed and the results 
thereof approved by the Committee of Bar Examiners, the code number is the 
only identification mark upon the books. Thus, it is impossible for the readers 
or reappraisers to know whose books they are grading. The passing grade is 
70 per cent, but the books of those who receive a grade of between 60 per 
cent and 70 per cent in the initial reading are reviewed by a different group 
of readers, termed reappraisers. The latter are lawyers who have had many 
years experience as readers and have demonstrated superior ability. If a re- 
appraiser ascertains upon reviewing all the answers written by an applicant 
in the 60-70 per cent group that he shows sufficient legal knowledge and powers 
of legal reasoning and analysis to justify increasing his grade to 70 per cent 
or better, such applicant is passed. 

Many attorneys from other states are not eligible to take the attorneys’ 
examination because they have not had the required four years practice. 
However, these attorneys usually can meet the educational and other re- 
quirements of a general applicant and thus take the general bar examination. 
Not having practiced four years, they ordinarily have not been graduated 
from law school so long as to be under an undue handicap in taking a student’s 
examination. The numbers of attorneys from other states who are taking the 
general bar examinations also are rapidly increasing — 115 applying t to take 
the April, 1946, general bar examination. 

No doubt the number of attorney applicants will continue to increase. 
Hundreds of lawyer-veterans who had a taste of California sunshine, climate, 
and life while in training or enroute to the war theatres, are pouring into 
the State as permanent residents. The State Bar and Committee of Bar 
Examiners have a heavy responsibility to these fellow members of our 
profession, and to the public. 

To the incoming lawyers, we owe the duty to administer the statutes and 
Rules Regulating Admission efficiently and impartially, and to devise, give, and 
grade Attorneys’ Examinations intelligently and fairly. 

To the public we owe a duty of vigilant investigation and thorough 
examination of attorney applicants, to the end that no one shall be certified for 
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admission who is not morally sound, well grounded in legal education, and 
sufficiently familiar with the California law to be able to represent properly 
the clients whose causes he shall undertake. 





A New Emphasis in Legal Education 


By Laurence W. DEMuTH 


Adviser, Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar 

A spirit of optimism permeated the sessions of the Council of the Section 
of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association 
at its Cincinnati meeting. The members of the group were definitely of the 
opinion that the ground gained through some thirty years of effort in the cause 
for higher standards had been held much more effectively through the dark 
days of war than anyone had reason to believe would have been possible. 
They compared the situation today, on the very eve of the reconstruction 
period, with that of the days immediately following World War I and optimism 
prevailed again. Looking forward, however, was the order of the day, and 
here again the picture seemed very bright with just enough shadows to make 
the subject intriguing. 

EMPHASIS TO BE ON QUALITY 

Out of the deliberations came a vigorous agreement to emphasize the 
quality of legal education and to develop and promulgate qualitative standards 
just as rapidly as sound scientific research could provide the bases. The 
progress which the American Bar Association has made in the advancement 
of legal education and the improvement of the quality of the Bar is largely 
the product of the enforcement of quantitative standards. Minimums have 
been expressed in terms of numbers of teachers, volumes in libraries, years 
of pre-law preparation, size and adequacy of physical facilities, tuition dollars 
which are turned back into the process, and hours spent in the classroom. 
This is not to say that quality has been ruled out entirely. Such a course 
would have been almost impossible. In the evaluation of the schools the 
Council has considered the training, experience and reputation of administra- 
tive and teaching personnel. Libraries have been analyzed and selected lists 
of books recommended. The C-average rule has introduced an element of 
quality into pre-legal requirements. The Council has insisted on a physical 
segregation of law school quarters from undergraduate activities in the interest 
of a professional atmosphere for study. Some schools have been denied 
approval because of their financial structure and a feeling that they were not 
giving the student his money’s worth. Course content and curriculum have 
been subjects of constant study and the Council has developed sort of an 
unwritten concept of a “balanced curriculum.” 
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Underlying all of these ventures into the qualitative field, however, there 
is an undertone of uncertainty. One Dean has recently expressed himself as 
ready and willing to scrap all of our pre-legal requirements and base admis- 
sions to his school on the native ability of the applicants. But how are these 
to be measured? A number of deans have pointed out that the value of the 
C-average rule has the definite limitation of being entirely dependent on the 
widely divergent grading systems of American colleges. Almost every attempt 
at the establishment of a qualitative standard has within itself a core of 
controversy. 

In spite of this lack of agreement on many of the steps which have been 
taken and in spite of the groping inherent in the adoption of new qualitative 
standards there seems to be rather general acceptance of the proposition that 
we are beginning to see a decided improvement in the general quality and 
character of the men who come to the Bar. Not so long ago the legal teaching 
section of the profession was confronted almost daily by the complaint of the 
practicing bar that the graduates of our law schools were not properly pre- 
pared to take their places at the bar. The crescendo of this plaintive chant 
has passed. It is the purpose of the Council to destroy every possible factor 
which would tend to.give truth to such statements. To accomplish this it is 
believed that increasing emphasis must be placed on qualitative standards. 
This development will take time and a very great amount of study and hard 
work for while a certain amount of experimentation will be permissible, 
even necessary, the methodology of social science has reached a stage where 
the answers to these perplexing problems can be found in fact. 


A PROGRAM OF REHABILITATION 

With this long range objective clearly in mind the Council is faced, 
nevertheless, with the more immediate task of meeting the myriad of special 
problems certain to arise from the critical reconstruction period ahead and 
of fully reestablishing the effectiveness of existing standards. During the war 
several of the standards were relaxed for certain schools upon proof of the 
necessity for such action. It is now agreed by resolution that the Council 
“.. will expect all schools approved by the American Bar Association to be 
in full compliance with the standards of that Association by the opening of 
the fall term of 1946.” 

In 1945 when law school enrollments were at their lowest ebb the Council 
had relieved the situation somewhat by adopting a more liberal rule as to 
the admission of special students. This rule will no longer be applicable 
after the enrollment of students for the fall term of 1947. 

The standards have for years required a law course so arranged that 
substantially the full working time of the students must be devoted to it for 
a period of three years of at least thirty weeks each for full-time schools and 
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four years of not less than thirty-two weeks each for part-time schools. An 
increasing number of schools have offered both day and evening courses and 
have encountered almost insurmountable difficulties in scheduling classes 
within the rule. The advent of war-time accelerated programs accentuated 
the administrative difficulties attendant upon this difference in the total 
number of weeks required. The Council reached the conclusion that the 
additional year necessary for part-time students was sufficient in itself to 
compensate the disadvantages of this type of work and acted to eliminate this 
difference in the number of weeks by placing the minimum at thirty weeks 
for either kind of course. 

To further aid the schools in their effort to adjust themselves to normal 
conditions and to make the transition from accelerated programs more 
orderly the Council suspended its resolution of May 12, 1945 concerning the 
residence requirement for approved schools until special programs for veterans 
could be worked out to their conclusion in a manner which would not place 
the serviceman at a disadvantage. The resolution thus postponed was in 
effect an amplification of the three and four year rules which required not 
less than thirty and thirty-two weeks each year, respectively. It defined these 
requirements in terms of semesters and quarters in such a way that many 
of the schools were finding it extremely difficult to get back to normal 
university schedules and at the same time accommodate the returning veteran 
whose training had been interrupted. 

The policy of the Council will be to delay any inspections of schools 
except on specific request until after the adjustment period. Beginning with 
the opening of the fall term of 1946, however, an intensive campaign of 
inspections will be opened which will include all schools closed during the 
war, those which have undergone a substantial change in organization, those 
which are only provisionally approved, and those seeking provisional approval. 
When this list has been covered it is hoped that there will be time to include 
some of the schools which have been approved for a long time and have not 
been inspected for a number of years. 


CoorDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

An increasing number of problems are arising which clearly indicate 
coordination of effort with other agencies such as The National Conference of 
Bar Examiners and the Association of American Law Schools. One resolution 
passed by the Council calls for the appointment of a committee to meet with 
committees from these two organizations in an effort to agree upon a plan 
for cooperation in the gathering, analysis, and publication of statistical data 
which are needed as guides in the field of legal education and admissions. 

The members of the Council without a dissenting voice spoke strongly 
in favor of a resolution that: 
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“BE IT RESOLVED, that after due consideration and being of the 
opinion that the result is favorable to higher standards of legal education it 
is recommended to all agencies involved that the results of bar examinations 


be made public.” 
The primary consideration behind this recommendation seemed to be that 


there was something wrong with either the work given in the schools or the 
bar examinations when each year such a high percentage of graduates of 
approved schools were denied admission to the bar because of failure in their 
examinations. In fairness to the students and their parents whose good 
money goes into the process of legal education this wide variance ought to 
be narrowed. Unless the schools are given definite information as to the 
performance of their graduates in these tests they are most likely to assume 
that their product falls within the successful group and remain apathetic 
about the quality of their instruction and its content. If bar examination 
boards continually flunk candidates from schools of high standing and withhold 
this information without adjusting their examinations they are, to say the 
least, not aiding in the improvement of legal training. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FOREIGN LAWYER 

World conditions have brought to the fore the problems of handling the 
training and admission to the bar of foreign law students and attorneys. In 
close cooperation with the Association of American Law Schools the Council 
has announced a standard of accreditation for work done outside of the con- 
tinental United States. If the training and entrance requirements of the 
foreign school are substantially equivalent to those of an approved school in 
this country, our approved schools may grant advanced credit on a first 
professional degree in law not to exceed one year’s credit for work done in a 
civil law school, or two years’ credit for work done in a common law school. 
The necessary additional amount of work required for an American degree 
must be done in residence in our schools. The recommended criterion for 
admission to the bar follows the same pattern and would require these 
minimums of study in the United States to qualify members of the bars of 
foreign countries. ; 

In the consideration of these standards one problem caused considerable 
difficulty. How could the bar examiners detect the ineligibility of a graduate 
of a school whose course was founded on civil law but who presented a 
graduate degree of law from an American school after only one year’s study? 
To meet this problem the following resolution was passed without dissent: 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that when a degree of Master of Laws, which is 
not based on a Bachelor of Laws degree granted by a law school approved 
by the American Bar Association, is offered as a basis for an application to 
take a bar examination, a statement should accompany such degree showing 
the amount and character of the applicant’s legal education and the place 
where such education was pursued.” 
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The alternative to this resolution seemed to be to bar holders of degrees from 
civil law schools from graduate study for credit in our approved schools which 
was considered to be definitely undesirable, especially since most of the 
students of this type would naturally come from the countries of Central and 
South America. Rather than to discourage these people the Council hoped 
to encourage them and passed a resolution directing the investigation of the 
advisability of cooperation with the Inter-American Academy of International 
and Comparative Law in the study of law by exchange students. 


Tue TRAINING AND ADMISSION OF VETERANS 

Mr. Sidney Post Simpson representing the Practicing Law Institute 
appeared before the meeting to report on the progress which has been made 
in providing speakers and materials for refresher courses in law for returning 
veterans. The Institute is in effect the operating arm of the Section in the 
performance of this function. The program has been thoroughly nationalized_ 
and it has been estimated that 25,000 veterans in 49 different jurisdictions 
will be benefited either by the evening class courses conducted in the larger, 
more densely populated areas or by the extension courses in the smaller 
communities and rural districts. The Institute is now ready and willing to 
take over with speakers and all arrangements for the first type of course 
in cases where local difficulties are encountered. The plan for extension 
courses involves a division into four parts and the materials which were 
prepared under the direction of Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School are now ready. The first part is a general refresher course on the 
significant developments of the law during the war; the second, -on- trial 
practice dealing with the everyday problems of the practicing lawyer; the 
third, on general practice designed as an aid to the office lawyer; and the 
fourth, on taxation procedure. 

In reply to numerous requests for approval by the American Bar Associa- 
tion of refresher courses conceived and promoted locally, the Council passed 
the following resolution: 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that approval of refresher courses by the Council 
of the Section be limited to courses sponsored by a state or local bar 
association, provided that the Chairman of or the Adviser to the Section 
has examined and approved the proposed program.” 

The whole situation as to the admission of veterans to the bar was 


carefully reviewed by the members of the Council but no action was deemed 
advisable. It was noted that a great many attorneys were shifting to new 
jurisdictions upon their release from the service and that there was no uni- 
formity among the several states as to the rules under which they could be 
admitted to the new jurisdiction without examination. The Council declined, 
however, to make any recommendations as to a standard procedure or re- 
quirement. It did-provide for the appointment of a committee “to consider 
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and report to the Council on the feasibility of a set of uniform rules for 
admission to the bars of the several Federal Courts.” 


THE Roap AHEAD 

In the fall of 1945 enrollments in approved schools had jumped to 9,466 
with one school not accounted for, as compared with a low of 4,803 in the fall 
of 1943. An estimated 70% of these men are veterans. The Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar is conscious of an obligation to these 
men to push ahead with every possible effort to attain constant improvement 
in the quality of their preparation for the practice. Confident that by this 
process the bar of America is literally lifting itself by its own boot straps, the 
Council has agreed upon a new emphasis in the development of its standards. 
With proven guides to direct the way thru the rehabilitation period, work 
has been started on the construction of “quality” sign-posts which will lead 
the way to constant improvement in legal education. 


List of Schools Approved by American Bar 


The following law schools comply with the standards of the American 
Bar Association and were placed on its approved list as indicated: 





Provisional Full 
Approval Approval 
Alabama, Un. of, School of Law, University, Ala. ..............00cceeceeees Feb. 1, 1926 
Albany Law School, Union University, Albany, N. Y................20-0000% Dec. 28, 1930 
Arizona, Un. of, College of Law, Tucson, Ariz. .................0ccceeeeeeee Aug. 19, 1930 
Arkansas, Un. of, School of Law, Fayetteville, Ark. .................00c000- Mar. 3, 1926 
Baylor University, School of Law, Waco, Texas ..............cccccueeeeeees Dec. 28, 1931 
Boston College of Law, Boston, Mass. .............000cceceeeecccecceeeeees Nov. 16, 1932 
Boston Un. School of Law, Boston, Mass..............2..00cceceecceeeees Nov. 16, 1932 
Sept. 11, 1940 


Brooklyn Law School, Brooklyn, N. Y..............00e cece ceeeeeeeees 
Buffalo, Un. of, School of Law, Buffalo, N. Y. .................. Dec. 20, 1906... nc ccecces 


California, Un. of, School of Jurisprudence, Berkeley, California ........... Aug. 28, 1923 
Catholic Un. of Amer., School of Law, Wash., D.C. ..............0ceeeeeees Sept. 1, 1925 

Chicago-Kent Col. of Law, Chicago, Ill. ...................0000- Dec. 29,1936 July 13, 1939 
Chicago Un. Law School, Chicago, Ill. .............0cceeeeeeccceeeceteacees Aug. 28, 1923 


Cincinnati, Un. of, College of Law, Cincinnati, Ohio .....................5. Aug. 28, 1923 
Colorado, Un. of, School of Law, Boulder, Colo.................ccceceeeees Aug. 28, 1923 
Columbia Un. School of Law, N. Y., N. Y............ 00 cece eee eee ee eeees Aug. 28, 1923 
Columbus Un. School of Law, Washington, D.C. .............. Aug. 25, 1942 Sept. 14, 1944 
Connecticut, Un. of, College of Law, Hartford, Conn....................... Sept. 18, 1933 
Cornell Un. Law School, Ithaca, N. Y. .......... 2. cece cece cece cceceeceeees Aug. 28, 1923 
Apr. 18, 1924 


Creighton Un. School of Law, Omaha, Neb. ...............20cceeceeeeeeeeee 


Provisional approval of a school means that it was meeting the minimum standards of the American Bar 
Association at the date indicated but had not yet complied for a period of time sufficient to assure the 
continuance of sound educational policy. 
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Provisional Full 
Approval Approval 


Denver, Un. of, School of Law, Denver, Colo. ...........ccccccccccccccceccs Apr. 24, 1928 
en Se, Se Oe SA IR TE, 5 ok cis cnc ccc ccc secccsvoenseeteduwtin May 4, 1925 

Detroit College of Law (YMCA), Detroit, Mich. ................ Oct. 2, 1941 Feb. 29, 1944 
Detroit, Un. of, School of Law, Detroit, Mich. .............ccccccccceceeces Aug. 28, 1933 
Roenets Sene OE Te, CM BG. ono. v nc nine ccc sc Weasel ecicsdcasaddcos Dec. 28, 1931 
Se Sk. Or TU, Ts I, IE no 55 ckicie id vicc cece icessscencessn Aug. 28, 1923 
Sk, TG GE EI, BU, Es le kc div ccc disvicnsccccdvcosenntaceess May 4, 1931 

Emory Un., Lamar School of Law, Atlanta, Ga. ..............eeeeecceeeeees Aug. 28, 1923 
Florida, Un. of, College of Law, Gainesville, Fla. ..................c0eeeees Feb. 27, 1925 
Forguam Un. School of Law, WN. ¥., WE. FY. .o..cccccccccccccccccss May 6, 1936 May 5, 1937 

Georgetown Un. Law School, Washington, D. C. ...............2 cece ee eeees Mar. 7, 1924 

George Washington Un. Law School, Washington, D. C. ................-4-- Sept. 1, 1925 
Georgia, Un. of, School of Law, Athens, Georgia .................000ecceee Jan. 4, 1930 

Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass................ccccccccccccccscccecs Aug. 28, 1923 
Hastings College of Law, San Francisco, Calif................... July 13,1939 Mar. 28, 1943 
Howard Un. School of Law, Washington, D. C. .............cccceeeeecceees May 4, 1931 

Idaho, Un. of, College of Law, Moscow, Idaho ..................00eceeeeeee Sept. 1, 1925 
Indiana Law School, Indianapolis, Ind. .....................05- Keovssetcueans 
Indiana, Un. School of Law, Bloomington, Ind. ....................00eeceees Aug. 28, 1923 
nee ee. OE, Cee, Oe I, I I, nk nc ctivarmiceceveeuaneanndawewnaes Aug. 28, 1923 
Iowa State Un. of, Col. of Law, Iowa City, Iowa.................00 ccc eeeeeee Aug. 28, 1923 
Kansas, Un. of, School of Law, Lawrence, Kans. ..................00eeeeees Aug. 28, 1923 
Kansas City, Un. of, School of Law, Kansas City, Mo. .......... Dec. 29, 1936 Jan. 10, 1939 
Kentucky, Un. of, Col. of Law, Lexington, Ky. ............ccccccccccccccecs Mar. 9, 1925 

Lincoln Un. School of Law, St. Louis, Mo. ...................2-- —_ & & jean ae 
Loyola Un. School of Law, New Orleans, La. ................ccccceeccccces Dec. 28, 1931 
as Se, See GE A, TI IN. ov 5k o 0 0'sccsn wnncoddeceewennanaceees Mar. 7, 1925 

Loyola Un. School of Law, Los Angeles, Calif. ................. May 8, 1935 May 5, 1937 

Louisiana State Un. Law School, Baton Rouge, La. ..................22005 Mar. 17, 1926 
Louisville, Un. of, Law School, Louisville, Ky.....................cccceeee Dec. 28, 1931 
Marquette Un. Law School, Milwaukee, Wis. ..................22ccceeeeees Sept. 1, 1925 
Maryland, Un. of, School of Law, Baltimore, Md. .....................0000- Jan. 4, 1930 

Mercer Un. Law School, Macon, Georgia.................ccccceecceeuceees May 1, 1925 

Miami, Un. of, School of Law, Coral Gables, Fla. .............. Mar. 17,1041 ............- 
Michigan, Un. of, Law School, Ann Arbor, Mich. ..................0000000- Aug. 28, 1923 
Minnesota, Un. of, Law School, Minneapolis, Minn.................... Aug. 28, 1923 
Mississippi, Un. of, School of Law, University, Miss. .................220000- Jan. 4, 1930 

Missouri, Un. of, School of Law, Columbia, Mo.....................000e0ees Aug. 28, 1923 
Montana State Un. School of Law, Missoula, Mont......................0000- Aug. 28, 1923 
National Un. Law School, Washington, D. C. .................. Sept. 11, 1940 Feb. 29, 1944 
Nebraska, Un. of, College of Law, Lincoln, Nebr. ......................0.5. Aug. 28, 1923 
Newark, Un. of, Law School, Newark, N. J. .................00- Oct. 2, 1941 ....eceeeeess 
BE, H.W, ee AE Tah, GE Ts Be Es who oss oenn se cccnevccescnensmeces Aug. 19, 1930 
North Carolina, Un. of, School of Law, Chapel Hill, N. C. .................. Sept. 1, 1925 
North Dakota, Un. of, School of Law, Grand Forks, N. D. .................. Aug. 28, 1923 
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Provisional 
Approval 


Full 
Approval 


Northeastern Un. School of Law, Boston, Mass. ............... Aug. 25, 1942 Sept. 14, 1944 


Northwestern Un. School of Law, Chicago, Ill. ...................02 eee eeeee 
Notre Dame, Un. of, College of Law, Notre Dame, Ind. ..................... 


Ohio State Un. Col. of Law, Columbus, Ohio 
Oklahoma, Un. of, School of Law, Norman, Okla. ................0.0..00005 
Oregon, Un. of, School of Law, Eugene, Ore. ..................00 cece eeeeee 


Pennsylvania, Un. of, Law School, Philadelphia, Pa. ...................2.... 
Pittsburgh, Un. of, School of Law, Pittsburgh, Pa. .....................000- 
Puerto Rico, Un. of, College of Law, Rio Piedras, P. R. ......... Dec. 19, 1945 


Richmond, Un. of, T. C. Williams School of Law, Richmond, Virginia 


St. John’s Un. School of Law, Brooklyn, N. Y. ................. Sept. 28, 1937 
St. Louis Un. School of Law, St. Louis, Mo. .............cccccccccccccccecs 
St. Paul Col. of Law, St. Paul, Minn. .........0 cscs ckciceccccscees May, 1938 
San Francisco, Un. of, School of Law, San Francisco, Calif. ..... May 8, 1935 
Santa Clara, Un. of, Col. of Law, Santa Clara, Calif. ............. May 5, 1937 
South Carolina, Un. of, School of Law, Columbia, S. C. .................... 
South Dakota, Un. of, School of Law, Vermillion, S. D. ..................... 
Southern Calif., Un. of, School of Law, Los Angeles 

Southern Methodist Un. School of Law, Dallas, Texas 

Stanford Un. School of Law, Stanford Un., Calif. .......................04. 
Stetson, John B., Un., Col. of Law, DeLand, Fla. ...................02200005 
Syracuse Un. Col. of Law, Syracuse, N. Y. .............cccccccccccseccceees 


Temple Un. Law School, Philadelphia, Pa. ................0. 0.2 cece eee eee 
Tennessee, Un. of, Col. of Law, Knoxville, Tenn. ....................200050- 
Texas, Un. of, Law School, Austin, Texas 

Toledo, Un. of, Col. of Law, Toledo, Ohio 

Tulane Un., Col. of Law, Toledo, Ohio 


Utah, Un. of, School of Law, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Valparaiso Un. School of Law, Valparaiso, Ind. .................0.e cece eee 
Vanderbilt Un. School of Law, Nashville, Tenn. ..............0.00.ceee eee 
Virginia, Un. of, Dept. of Law, Chariottesville, Va 


Wake Forest Col. of Law, Charlottesville, Va. .................. May 6, 1936 
Washburn Municipal Un. of Topeka, School of Law, Topeka, Kansas 
Washington and Lee Un. School of Law, Lexington, Va. ............+++-0++- 
Washington College of Law, Washington, D. C................ Sept. 11, 1940 
Washington Un. School of Law, St. Louis, Mo. ...............:ceeeeeeeeeeee 
Washington, Un. of, School of Law, Seattle, Wash. ...................0000- 
Wayne Un. Law School, Detroit, Mich. ................0.0 eee cece eeeee 1937 
Western Reserve Un., Franklin T. Backus Law School, Cleveland, Ohio 

West Virginia Un., Col. of Law, Morgantown, W. Va. .................00055 
Willamette Un. Col. of Law, Salem, Ore. ...................... July 29, 1938 
William & Mary, Col. of, School of Jurisprudence, Williamsburg, Va. ....... 
Wisconsin, Un. of, Law School, Madison, Wis. ...............0cceeeeeeeeeee 
Wyoming, Un. of, Law School, Laramie, Wyo. ..............-.0.200eeeeeeee 


Yale Un. School of Law, New Haven, Conn. ................ ccc cece eee eeee 
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Aug. 28, 1923 
Mar. 1, 1925 


Aug. 28, 1923 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Aug. 28, 1923 


Aug. 28, 1923 
Aug. 28, 1923 


Dec. 28, 1928 


Sept. 11, 1940 
Dec. 29, 1924 
Mar. 28, 1943 
May 5, 1937 
July 13, 1939 
May 1, 1925 
Aug. 28, 1923 
July 7, 1924 
Aug. 17, 1927 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Aug. 19, 1930 
Aug. 28, 1923 


Dec. 27, 1933 
Sept. 1, 1925 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Oct. 2, 1941 
May 1, 1925 


Sept. 2, 1927 


May 6, 1929 
Jan. 20, 1925 
Aug. 28, 1923 


May 5, 1937 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Mar. 28, 1943 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Apr. 16, 1924 
July 13, 1939 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Jan., 1924 
Oct. 2, 1941 
Dec. 13, 1932 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Aug. 28, 1923 


Aug. 28, 1923 











